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a different emendation; in 13 he finds MS authority for what had been printed as 
emendations; in n he gives different order of words, also based on MS authority; 
and in one case he inserts an emendation of his own involving a transposi- 
tion of two lines. This is the extreme of conservatism; but it is also sound 
scholarship. In a few cases his acceptance of the best MSS seems to lead him 
astray, as in i. 37. 90, where he makes potior govern an accusative, or in ii. 7. 19, 
where the interrogative pronoun (nominative masculine singular) is written qui. 
The commentary is up to the standard of the rest of the book; it is both full 
and carefully written; yet in so excellent a work it seems strange to find fre- 
quent citations from old editions of standard books of reference, as the first edition 
of Teuffel's Geschichte der rSmischen Litteratur (or its translation by Wagner), 
the second edition of Neue's Formenlehre, etc. As the number of the edition is 
never given, I could in some cases only determine that mine was not the right 
one. But these are minor defects and the work as a whole must be highly com- 
mended. It is to be hoped that the remaining volume will soon appear. 

Henry A. Sanders. 
Ann Arbor. 



The Ancient World. From the Earliest Times to 800 A. D. By 
Willis Mason West. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1905. Pp. 
xxxix+610. $1.50. 

This book is based upon the author's Ancient History, which is closely fol- 
lowed in respect to plan and order of presentation. Certain modifications have, 
nevertheless, been introduced, and the author has striven constantly for sim- 
plicity in form and in content. 

The scope of the book is set forth in a brief introduction. Thereafter come 
sketches of the Egyptians, of the civilization of the races in the neighborhood of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, of the two Syrian peoples — the Phoenicians and the 
Hebrews — and of the Persians. The histories of Greece and of Rome are nat- 
urally treated at considerable length. The last seventy-five pages are devoted to 
the aftermath of the Roman Empire, and the story of ancient civilization ends 
with the reign of Charlemagne. A table of events and dates and a working bibli- 
ography are appended. 

Professor West has made an attractive, usable handbook. It is written in a 
lucid style which never verges on the monotonous. A unity which even an im- 
mature reader will comprehend is imparted to the theme, and the contributions 
which each of the ancient races made to succeeding ages, are clearly noted. The 
development of institutions keeps abreast of the narrative, and Kulturgeschichte 
is inserted in judicious quantities. Some of the features that will commend them- 
selves to the teacher are the frequent comparisons of Roman institutions with 
Grecian analogies, the suggestions for collateral reading of ancient sources, the 
careful summaries, and the directions for review. The illustrations are in general 
well chosen and up to date. 
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One does not look for a display of critical scholarship in a work of this class, 
yet accuracy at least is a reasonable requirement. In candor it must be said that 
the author has not invariably set forth his subject chartis doctis et laboriosis. 
There are several blunders, which, although they do not vitiate the usefulness of 
the book in its proper province, do betray the failure to inspect closely original 
sources to which the author unhesitatingly refers. Thus Draco is said to have 
been chief-archon when he formulated his code (p. 114). The author cites fre- 
quently Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, but is apparently unaware of the fact 
that the discovery of the treatise proved the theory in question to be untenable. 
Aristaechmus was archon eponymus. Draco was a thesmothetes. Busolt, who 
followed the old view in his first edition, of course abandoned it later; cf. II* p. 224; 
Staats-und Rechtsaltertilmer, p. 137, n. 6. On p. 115 Solon is said to have been 
archon for two years. This is misleading. Solon's function as nomothetes may 
have extended into a second year, although even this is uncertain. He was 
archon for the usual term, whatever the correct date may be. Two instances 
of avoidable inexactness in statement are found on pp. 105 and 172. According to 
our ancient sources, Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 36, and Xen. Resp. Lac. 13. 5, two ephors 
regularly accompanied the king to war. Why write "one or more" ? Professor 
West also implies that the fee for jury duty was fixed at three obols by Pericles 
who introduced the stipend. It was thirty years afterward that Cleon raised the 
fee to the amount specified. 

These errors are doubtless mere slips: p. 140, ' 'One hundred and sixty-two 
Athenians fell" (Herodotus vi. 117 says one hundred and ninety-two); p. 184, 
"Together they (Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides) produced some two hundred 
plays, of which only twenty survive" (!). Only a very hazy recollection of two 

sources of first importance could make possible such statements as "Tacitus 

author of the Annals (a great history 0} his own limes) and the lost Histories" 
(p. 440), and "the Monumentum Ancyranum .... a long inscription .... 
copied from a tablet set up by Augustus at Rome" (p. 457). It is too bad that even 
a schoolboy should be misled at the present time into regarding the Pantheon 
as a survival of Augustan architecture, when a phrase would present the matter 
in its true light. See p. 434, art. 521. 

These mistakes in detail are blemishes on what should prove a serviceable 
book. Misprints are very rare; p. 193, fifth century should be read instead of 
"fourth;" p. 315, Munro for "Monro;" "exceeding valuable," p. 515, is sup- 
posedly a compositor's unintentional archaism. The maps present marvelous 
inconsistencies in the spelling of proper names. As typical instances compare 
p. 328, Epiros, Epidamnos, Pergamus, and Corcyra, with p. 210, Epidamnus, and 
p. 214 Epirus, Pergamos, Korkyra. 

Duane Reed Stuart. 
Princeton University. 



